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THIS WEEK: each tried his best to get his coils round the 

Thomas Kyd and the Chronicle-History .. 218 | other. In the end one broke away, elid into © 

Herrick’s Sources ... .. ... «. .. «. «. 224 | the lake, and made off. The writer tells us 
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Mamorabilia. 


|S Blackwood’s Magazine for March we were 
amused to find Mr. Justice Ostler beginning 
his paper on ‘ Pythons’ with a statement, 
which we could echo, that ever since he had 
read the ‘ Jungle Books ’ he had had a kindly 
feeling for these reptiles. He has seen a good 
deal of them, but has nothing to report which 
should diminish the kindly feeling, They 
have, for one thing, good measure of that fear 
of man, which so largely pervades the wild, 
and they never attack man as prey. The paper 
is full of incidents ; the python who got drunk 
with the fumes of alcohol from the broken 
bottles in a laboratory; the python who 
successfully resisted being dragged into a boat, 
itself dragging the boat till its bows grounded : 
the one found lying across a road who was 
none the worse for having a motor-car driven 
over him. The deep state of their torpor 
when hibernating is shown by a python at 
Port Elizabeth whom its guardians, after a 
two months’ motionless fast, wished to induce 
to eat. They put a rat in its cage. The 
python took no notice of it, and the rat 
showed no fear. After a fortnight (during 
which the rat had been fed) it was discovered 
that for several inches along the back of the 
python, near its tail, the flesh had been eaten 
away to such a depth as to expose many 
inches of the backbone, The rat was, of 
course, removed, and although the python 
had had no food for fourteen months, the 
wound healed up completely and new skin 
grew over it. One spring morning a friend 
of the writer’s, from a boat on a lake, had 
the singular good fortune to witness a fight 
between pythons—two males fighting for a 
female who lay coiled nearby steadily watch- 
ing them. The fight raged for twenty min- 
utes, the combatants dealing one another 
blows with their blunt noses, biting each 
other and holding on with their teeth while 


he has read no description anywhere of such 
a fight, though he gives some examples of 
fights between a python and other animals. 


‘WE have received from our correspondent 
Mr. BenJaMIn WALKER, F.S.A., a 
rint of his paper in the Transactions of the 

isatagian Archaeological Society on ‘ The 

Rycknield Street in the Neighbourhood of 

Birmingham.’ The Roman road in question 

is one of the three to which the name Ick- 

nield Street or Rycknield Street has been 
given; it is that one which was laid down to 
serve the country west of the Fosse Way, leav- 
ing the Fosse Way at Bourton-on-the-Water. 

The paper traces its course—here and there 

quite plain and even serviceable, fairly often 

easily traceable, again, lost under tillage. 

Mr. WALKER rejects Hutton’s line for the 

Rycknield Street between Stirchley and Hol- 

ford, and, grounding his conjecture on the 

character and the relief of the country 
through which the Roman engineers were re- 
pe to take their road, puts it more to the 
east than Hutton’s suggested line, and runs 
it straight through Edgbaston and Birming- 
ham to Wall. Plans make the difference be- 
tween the two lines clear. Although Hutton 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Birming- 
ham allowed himself to be misled by discov- 
eries of old roads which can prove nothing 
concerning the Rycknield Street, he had an 
eye for the beauty of what remains of this 

Roman road there where, its indubitable self, 

it crosses Sutton Park, and his enthusiastic 

description of it (‘‘ its highest beauty is only 
discovered by an horizontal sun in the winter 
months ’’) is quoted here. 

In Sutton Park we have the Rycknield 
Street undisturbed, virtually as it was when 
the Roman engineers left it finished. Mr. 
WALKER tells us of a section which was made 
there in February 1936. This revealed that it 
was a cambered road 30ft, wide, having a 
core of earth and gravel, below which the 

ound had not been touched, and over which 

ad been laid a pitching of coarse gravel and 
pebbles to take its crown. Another section of 

the Rycknield Street had been made in 1926 

a little south of the point where it crosses the 

Watling Street ; here the remains of it were 

found 18in. below the present ground level, 

and its crown had disappeared, but its con- 
struction was the same as in Sutton Park. 

The Watling Street itself—being a road of 

more importance—was more carefully con- 
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structed, for, as a trench cut in 1930 showed, 
between-the original surface of the land and 
the coarse gravel and pebbles on a_ bed of 
sand which formed the core of the road, there 
was a layer of tree-trunks and branches dis- 
posed diagonally to the line of the road. 


HE Decennial Census of the United States 
is due next month and will be a tremen- 
dous business. Fortunately Americans revel 
in the collection of statistics. The February 
number of School Life, the monthly organ of 
the U.S. Office of Education, has a neat little 
article on the subject. The first Census of 
1790 showed less than 4 million people, Vir- 
ginia, with 750,000 inhabitants, being by far 
the most populous State, and Pennsylvania 
second with 434,373. New York was a poor 
fourth. To-day 120,000 enumerators have to 
deal with more than 130,000,000 people. They 
have also to include agriculture, covering 
7,000,000 farms, and, this year for the first 
time, details of housing. These vast figures 
indicate a reading public more than four times 
as big as our own, and it is, perhaps, natural 
that English publishers should take on Ameri- 
can books which save the trouble of doing 
work over again. But when translations of 
foreign classics are sold over here without any 
indication of their origin, the differences in 
spelling and idiom come as a surprise, if not 
a shock, to English readers. They find, for 
instance, ‘‘ back and forth’”’ instead of ‘“‘ to 
and fro.’’ 


(UR readers may like to note that the 
Mercure de France for March contains a 
translation of Stevenson’s ‘Thrawn Janet.’ 
‘Jeannette au cou tortu’ is the French 
title, and it is said to be a ‘‘ Traduction 
inédite de l’écossais par Luce Clarence.”’ Is 
a distinction between ‘‘l’anglais’” and 
‘* écossais recognized in France? 

A paper which does not lend itself well 
either to summarising or to extraction of 
passages, yet should be noted, is M. Georges 
Batault’s ‘Les Découvertes médicales du 
Docteur Eugéne Folley et. leurs Conséquences 
sociales.” Folley died in June last year, aged 
only forty-nine, profoundly melancholy over 
the state of the world of men. His researches 
were first prompted by the ravages of the 
‘‘Spanish influenza’? which, between 1918 
and 1922, caused four times as many deaths 
as those caused by the last war. 

Under ‘Revue du mois’ are collected 
amusing details from newspapers. One of 
these comes from New York and tells the sad 
fate of Khartoum, the popular elephant. 


Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THOMAS KYD AND THE 
CHRONICLE - HISTORY. 


References in this article are to the Claren- 
don Press Marlowe (1910, ed, Tucker Brooke); 
the Clarendon Press ‘Thomas Kyd’ (1901, ed, 
F. 8. Boas); the old Cambridge Shakespeare; 
for ‘ Arden of Feversham’; the Oxford Univer. 
sity edition of the Shakespeare Apocrypha (1918, 
ed, Tucker Brooke); and for the ‘ Troublesome 
Raigne of King John’ to the “Shakespeare 
Classics” edition (Chatto and Windus, 1913), 


HAKESPEARE, Marlowe, ‘Peele and 
Greene have each one or more English 
historical plays to his name, but to Thomas 
Kyd, the foremost early artist in this genre, 
no credit has hitherto been given for the vast 
amount of such work accomplished by him. 
It is true that Sarrazin hailed him as the 
author of the anonymous ‘ Edward III,’ and 
Robertson included him in a four- or even 
five-fold partnershi nsisting of Marlowe, 
Greene, Peele, Kyd and ibly Lodge—in 
the work mentioned, which, on sentimental 
grounds, Tucker Brooke assigned to Peele, 
while Fleay was also inclined to see the hand 
of that author in it. The present writer 
believes the work to be entirely Kyd’s, and 
a similar belief, with slight reservations, 
holds good with regard to the ‘ Troublesome 
Raigne of King John,’ the play with which 
this paper will mainly concern itself. The 
claim of Peele to the latter was powerfully 
pressed by the late H. Ducpate Sykes, but 
that claim relied almost entirely upon the 
evidence of parallels—in some cases, it is 
true, remarkably close to Peele’s work else 
where. One factor, at least, tells against the 
writing by either Greene or Peele of either of 
the works in question. Neither author paid 
serious attention to historical verities. 
the contrary, history to them was but a peg 
on which to hang some fanciful romance. It 
is surely not an established fact that Queen 
Eleanor sank into the earth in one part of 
England and came up in another. Neither 
has the historical knowledge of Greene m 
‘Friar Bacon,’ ‘James the Fourth’ and 
‘ George-a-Greene,’ sound factual bases. But 
the author (or authors) of ‘ Edward III ’ and 
the ‘ Troublesome Raigne’ treated the facts 
of history with more respect. If strict 
accuracy was not always held in mind, 


nothing unhistorical in either play flouted 
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bility or the laws of nature. It is well 
that Shakespeare’s ‘ King John’ kept 
to the main design of the ‘ Troublesome 
Raigne ’ with tolerable closeness. It is clear 
that an author who, like Shakespeare, treated 
historical facts seriously, could not have fol- 
lowed Peele’s plan in ‘ Edward I,’ or Greene’s 
account of events in the same monarch’s life 
in ‘ James the Fourth,’ had a play on either 
subject been called for by his company. 

Kyd has also been suggested as the author 
of the ‘Contention—2 Henry VI,’ and the 
‘True Tragedie—3 Henry VI.’ Internal 
evidence for this view is remarkably abun- 
dant, and if Kyd wrote ‘3 Henry VI,’ he 
must also have been the poet of ‘ Richard ITI.’ 
Here, again, internal evidence is weightily in 
his favour. His also seems to have been the 
main hand in ‘1 Henry VI’ and 
‘Richard II,’ while the two-part ‘ Henry IV ’ 
obviously owes something to the ‘‘ influence ”’ 
of ‘Edward III.’ Whether that “ influ- 
ence”’ may be held to denote a pre-Shakes- 

ian play underlying the two-part 

Henry IV’ is a question now to be dis- 
cussed.! In any event, this collection of sug- 

ted Kyd histories is large enough to evoke 

ilarious incredulity among leading authori- 
ties with a too conservative bent. But that is 
not all. Kyd was also responsible for 
‘Edward II.’ The mention of Marlowe’s 
work is not so out of place here as it seems 
to be, for obviously the authorship of 
‘Edward II’ has some bearing on the ques- 
tion: Who wrote the ‘ Troublesome Raigne ’ ? 

While it is not here intended to treat in 
full of the bona fides of the ascription to 
Marlowe of ‘ Edward II,’ the reasons for the 
unorthodox view expressed may be stated as 
briefly as possible. ‘Edward II’ was 
entered for publication a month later than 
Marlowe’s death, which occurred on May 30, 
1593. The poet’s name was absent from the 
entry, though this is of slight significance, 
and the work was issued in 1594, as ‘‘ written 
by Chr, Marlow, Gent.’”? No other contem- 
porary witness to Marlowe’s authorship of 
this play is, I believe, known to exist, which 
is not the case with its precursors, 

The parallel below is remarkably close in 
content and style: 

* Before, I loved thee as a brother, John; 
But now, I do respect thee as my soul ” 
(‘1 H. IV,’ V, iv 19-20). 
“ And, wheretofore, I loved thee as Villiers, 
Hereafter I’ll embrace thee as myself ” 
(‘ Ed. III,’ IV, iii, 49-50). 


“Edward III’ could not have “ borrowed ” 
from ‘1 H. IV 


“Tamburlaine’ and ‘ Doctor Faustus.’ No 
play of Kyd’s, issued in his lifetime, was 
rinted under his name. (This is also true, 
the way, of Marlowe, though he was con- 
temporaneously well known as the author of 
‘Tamburlaine’). There is strong reason to 
believe that Kyd did, in fact, prefer anony- 
mity. Nothing, then, stood in the way of 
the publisher of ‘Edward II’ to deter him 
from exploiting the fame of Marlowe by attri- 
buting the play to the dead poet. He may 
even have had sufficient reason, as he thought, 
to do so. Whether Kyd, while pursuin 
anonymity, would have objected to the issue o 
his play under Marlowe’s name, we have no 
means of knowing. In any case, he could not 
have prevented it. Indeed, he may have been 
dead at the time. We know that he was so 
by Dec. 30, 1594, the date of the document 
by which his parents renounced the adminis- 
tration of the effects of their deceased son. 
The exact month of the issue of ‘ Edward II” 
is, I believe, unknown, but, according to 
Elizabethan reckoning, the year 1594 had still 
more than three months to run after Kyd’s 
decease, the new year not then beginning till 
the middle of the following April. There 
may thus have been ample time for the pub- 
lisher to transfer the right of authorship from 
one dead poet to another of greater drawing 
power, an action which, in later years, became 
something of a practice with issuers of plays. 
But, of course, all this does not prove the 
work to be Kyd’s. It does show, however, 
that the facts concerned with its publication 
are no bar to his claim. 

Now for the claim itself. Readers of 
Charles Crawford’s ‘Collectanea,’ Book I, 
may remember the remarkably strong plea by 
that critic on behalf of Kyd’s title to ‘ Arden 
of Feversham.’ Not the least forceful of his 
arguments was embodied in his discovery that 
“at least thifty passages in ‘ Arden’ were 
directly inspired by ‘ Edward II.’ ”’ Farther, 
he noted that ‘‘quite as many bits of 
‘ Edward II’ can be picked out of ‘ Soliman 
and Perseda.’’’ From these facts Crawford 
deduced that as Kyd had apparently copied 
Marlowe so freely in the latter play, he must 
be identified with the poet of ‘ Arden,’ who, 
seemingly, had also plundered Marlowe’s 
historical work in precisely the same fashion 
and to an even greater extent. A smaller 
number of ‘‘ borrowings”’ from ‘ Edward II’ 
were found in the ‘Spanish Tragedy,’ and 
this helped to substantiate Crawford’s deduc- 
tion, a sound one, up to a point. The critic 
farther maintained that the ‘ Edward II” 
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parallels in ‘ Arden’ did not involve the pre- 
sence of Marlowe in the latter play, for he 
showed fairly convincingly that the parallels 
were embedded in matter of a Kyd quality 
and texture. He therefore assumed plagiar- 
ism on the latter t’s part, pressing the 
indictment so severely that he alleged not only 
that Kyd plundered ‘ Edward II’ for the 
contemporary ‘ Arden,’ but that he also over- 
hauled the admittedly earlier ‘Spanish 
Tragedy’ and ‘Soliman and Perseda’ in 
order to insert in them the Bristol diamonds 
he was foolish enough to fancy from the Mar- 
lowe work. No evidence for this was forth- 
coming, since it could only be supplied by 
producing earlier issues of the ‘ Spanish 
Tragedy’ and ‘Soliman and Perseda’ not 
containing the ‘ Edward II’ lines, which, if 
they ever existed, are no longer extant, 

It was, of course, but natural that Kyd, 
and not Marlowe, should be thus charged with 
em, though all available evidence is in 

yd’s favour. For ‘ Arden’ was entered for 
publication on April 3, 1592, and was printed 
in the same year, while the date of 
“Edward II’s’ entry was July 6, 1593, an 
apparent start of fifteen months in ‘Arden’s’ 
career. Kyd, therefore, could only have 
plagiarised, and that with difficulty, 
‘ Edward II,’ if that play had been written 
some two years before its entry, and that 
only if the entry of ‘ Arden’ itself immedi- 
ately followed its composition. But, taking 
the most favourable view, it is doubtful 
whether ‘Edward II’ can be dated much 
earlier than the beginning of 1592, for it obvi- 
ously owes something to ‘2 Henry VI,’ and 
1591 is early enough for that as a Shakes- 
peare play, though, if given to Kyd, it may 
be sacked backward a year or two. Farther, 
no doubt can be entertained of the truth of 
the conclusion that both the ‘ Spanish 
Tragedy’ and ‘Soliman and Perseda’ are 
i earlier than ‘ Edward II,’ and the sug- 
gestion that Kyd revised these works in order 
to incorporate Marlowe passages in them is 
an evasion, rather than a solution, of the dif- 
ficulty involved in the fact that ‘ Edward II’ 
lines appear in the two plays in question. 
Clearly Crawford’s charge of plagiarism 
against Kyd cannot stand. 

Neither, for that matter, can Marlowe be 
seriously inculpated. It was, indeed, within 
his power to borrow from both the ‘ Spanish 
Tragedy’ and ‘Soliman and Perseda,’ and 
he may even be allowed to have had the op- 
portunit~ to steal from ‘ Arden.’ But such a 
presumed plagiarism of Kyd by Marlowe is 


on so great a scale that it may be dismissed 
as an impossibility. Add to Crawford’s 
thirty ‘ Edward II ’ passages in ‘ Arden’ his 
“quite as many bits picked out of ‘ Soliman 
and Perseda,’’’ together with others in the 
‘Spanish Tragedy,’ and a number well on the 
way to a three-figured one is in view. Only 
complete assimilation of Kyd texts could Mar 
lowe have accomplished such feats of plagi- 
arism. No printed texts, so far as we know, 
were then available, and it is doubtful whether 
the practice of supplying interested amateurs 
and others with manuscript copies of plays 
was then a common one. But, granted that 
such copies were within Marlowe’s reach, the 
question whether the poet would have plagi- 
arised Kyd in such a flagrant fashion has still 
to be met. No one can seriously believe in 
the likelihood that he did. 

Having found such heavy plagiarising of 
Marlowe by Kyd to be impossible, and a simi- 
lar raid on Kyd’s property by Marlowe to be 
possible but unlikely, we have to seek some 
other explanation of the observed phenomena. 
In none of the Kyd plays concerned are the 
presumed borrowings from ‘ Edward II’ con- 
fined to separate and distinct parts, while 
practically every scene in the chronicle 
history contains lines used by Kyd elsewhere. 
This may be held to rule out any theory of 
sense. and we are driven to consider 
the possibility of Kyd’s being the real author 
of ‘ Edward II.’ There are ample internal 
grounds for this view. In addition to the 
parallels mentioned by Crawford, the histori- 
cal play contains some striking instances of 
Kyd’s verbal oddities and prosodic peculiari- 
ties, unexampled elsewhere in Marlowe. 
These, it may be presumed, Crawford did not 
look for, as he had apparently, no doubt of 
Marlowe’s authorship. Moreover, it is 
scarcely too much to say that, not only is 
‘ Edward II’ continually echoed in the three 
Kyd plays mentioned, but that lines from it 
appear in every work to which Kyd has 4 
title, however shadowy that title may appear. 
Thus in ‘N,. and Q.’ for Dec. 16, 1939, an 
attempt was made by the present writer to 
fasten ‘Leir’ wu Kyd, in the course of 
which the following line was cited: 

Should I be a mean to exasperate his wrath? 


Parallel lines were quoted from ‘ Cornelia’ 
and the ‘Spanish Tragedy,’ but an even 
closer line than theirs is found in ‘ Edward 

But that will more exasperate his wrath. 
No other like passage appears in Marlowe. 
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Again, there is an outworn use in the ‘ Leir’ 

Ah, poor weak maid, whose imbecility 
' Ys far unable to endure these brunts 
—of ‘‘imbecility,’’ a word which is now 
employed solely to express mental, and not, 
as in the passage cited, bodily, weakness. It 
is similarly used by Mortimer in ‘ Edward 
II,’ 2391, 

First I complain of imbecility, 

where the villain of the piece certainly did 
not refer to any latent fallenae of intellect. 
Finally, the ‘ Edward II’ line (1437) 

By earth, the common mother of us all, 
is almost faithfully duplicated in ‘ Leir’: 

I swear by earth, the mother of us all. 
These repetitions may be glibly ascribed to 
plagiarism, a charge that could not conceiv- 
ably have concerned the author of ‘ Leir,’ 
obviously the earlier of the two plays. 

In my view, not only do the Kyd parallels 
in ‘Edward II’ bear over-riding witness to 
the Kyd authorship of the play, but an exten- 
sion of the scope of enquiry makes the truth 
of that ascription still more certain. Con- 
sider the ‘ Massacre at Paris.’ The intima- 
cies between this work—though it has reached 
us in a corrupt and curtailed form—and 
‘Edward II’ are yet evident enough to com- 
pel belief in a common authorship, despite 
the difference in the levels of workmanship 
reached in the two plays. Now, if the ascrip- 
tion of both to one author is accepted, and 
this author, in the case of one of them, is 
shown to be Kyd, precisely the same testimony 
ought to be discoverable in the other as in 
that. A ‘ Massacre’ with many links with 
‘Edward II,’ but with none at all with Kyd 
elsewhere, would certainly weaken, if it did 
not entirely nullify, the Kyd claim to the 
latter. As a matter of fact, though Crawford 
failed to notice this, ‘ Arden’ is also greatly 
indebted to the ‘Massacre,’ though not to 
the same extent as to the longer work, while 

‘Massacre’ likewise holds parallels with 
other Kyd plays and is strewn with his 
peculiarities. In one case, a point of attach- 
ment between ‘ Edward II’ and the ‘ Massa- 
ere’ directly involves Kyd. In the former 
play the Queen remarks : 

And still his mind runs on his minions (806). 
This is echoed from the ‘ Massacre’s’ 
nis mind, you see, runs on his minions '€35). 

Mind runs on” is a rare locution, which 
I have encountered elsewhere in no contem- 


— play other than the ‘Spanish 
Tragedy,’ IV, iv, 24: 


That’s because his mind rung all on Bel- 
Imperia. 

Incidentally, while the ‘ Massacre,’ like 
‘Edward II,’ not only parallels ‘ Arden,’ it 
also has strong connections with other Kyd 
works the authenticity of which is more uni- 
versally recognised, and the fact that, with 
these, parallels from ‘ Arden’ are included 
must considerably augment the strength of 
Kyd’s title to the domestic tragedy. Though 
I believe ‘ Edward II’ to be solely Kyd’s, I 
think Marlowe had something to do with the 
‘Massacre.’ He was probably responsible 
for its revision, a shortened form of which 
has come down to us, and this revision is 
apparently noted in Henslowe’s Strange’s 
list, under the date of Jan. 30, 1592, where 
it is marked as ‘“‘new”’ and entitled the 
‘Tragedy of the Guise.’ There are good 
grounds for the belief that the original 
‘Massacre’ was older than that. Though 
Kyd, in all probability, had previously 
worked for Strange’s company (or its man- 
er, Henslowe), he was, at the time of the 


a 
above entry, apparently writing for Pem- 


broke’s. Hence a Marlowe revision of a Kyd 


play. 

The mention of Pembroke’s company gives 
a cue for another excursion. Every Shake- 
speare student is conversant with the outlines 
of the problem of the York-Lancaster plays. 
A remarkable number of ‘‘ Marlowe ’’ lines 
appear both in ‘2 Henry VI’ and its sequel, 
and upon this fact many critics have based a 
firm belief that the plays were, at least in 
their early forms and under the titles of the 
‘ Contention’ and ‘True Tragedie,’ origin- 
ally the work of Marlowe. Indeed, the ‘ True 
Tragedie’ is sometimes included in the 
collection of that poet’s plays. But, for 
these, Marlowe’s works, with the exception 
of ‘Edward II’ and the ‘ Massacre,’ are 
seldom drawn upon. It is these two named 
plays that, with two notable exceptions,? 


2 “Such as my heart doth tremble to unfold ” 
(‘2 H. VI,’ IT, i, 161). 

“A thing that makes me tremble to unfold” 
(‘ Jew of Malta, ITT, 1504). 


“These arms of mine shall be thy winding- 


sheet; 
My heart, sweet boy, shall be thy sepulchre ” 
(‘3 H. VI,’ tL, v, 1145). 
“‘ These arms of mine shall be thy sepulchre * 
(‘ Jew of Malta,’ 1192). 
Curiously enough, neither the ‘ Contention ’” 
nor the ‘True Tragedie’ carries anything like 
the lines in the Henry VI plays. These were 


probably revising editions. 
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furnish the large number of close and impor- 
tant parallels, including some almost literal 
re uctions, for the ‘Contention’ and 
. True Tragedie.’ Reasons have been given 
for the belief that the two ‘‘ Marlowe’ plays 
mentioned are the work of Kyd and this con- 
clusion is farther strengthened by the fact 
that ‘ 2, 3 Henry VI’ hold at least as many 
parallels drawn from Kyd’s work elsewhere 
as are given to the Shakespeare pair by 
‘Edward II’ and the ‘ Massacre.’ Now the 
‘ Contention’ and ‘ True Tragedie’ are num- 
bered among the only five plays known to 
have been produced by Pembroke’s that have 
reached us in some printed form, mostly 
defective, the others being ‘ Titus Androni- 
cus,’ the ‘Shrew’ and ‘ Edward II.’ The 
last-named passes for Marlowe’s; the other 
four are nominally Shakespeare’s. But to 
none of these four would any competent critic 
ive a guarantee of unblemished genuineness. 

he most that can be said for them on this 
head is that they have passed through 
Shakespeare’s revising hand. Al! the five 
Pembroke plays are written in the same style. 
They contain a large numbe «: words and 
expressions not found else«iere in the 
Shakespeare canon. The four Shakespeare 
plays are paralleled in ‘ Edward II,’ the 

Contention’ and ‘True Tragedie’ numer- 
ously so. This, with the fact that they were 
suateeed by one company, suggests that they 
were written by one t, and the farther 
fact that they all hold many parallels with 
Kyd’s acknowledged work indicates, with 
some clearness, the identity of that poet. 

I have attempted to sketch above some 
results arrived at from the application of a 
method of determining questions of author- 
ship by a co-ordination of parallels, and it is 
intended to apply that method, such as it is, 
in an examination of the text of the ‘ Trouble- 
some Raigne of King John.’ The critic’s 
chief difficulty in these matters is to decide 
which parallels are of supreme importance 
and which have little bearing upon the ques- 
tion in hand. Some of the Peele parallels 
noticed by Mr. Sykes (in his paper on the 
play in ‘Sidelights on Shakespeare’) are 
certainly impressive, and, had they stood 
alone, they would have sufficed to make his 
case convincing. But it is frequently the 
unhappy lot of the worker in this branch of 
critical investigation so to concentrate his 
attention upon tracking down the particular 
author sought that the severest jolt to the 
elbow, prompting a search in another direc- 
tion, passes unheeded. It is, therefore, not 


—— that the many parallels with Kyd 
and other plays in the ‘ Troublesome Raigne ' 
were unnoticed by Mr. Sykes. 

But, before any examination of the paral- 
lels is undertaken, some consideration may 
be given to the general heads of Mr. Sykes’s 
thesis. The critic rightly comments upon the 
homogeneousness of the style of the play, a 
circumstance precluding “‘ any supposition 
of mixed authorship.’’ A comparison of the 
play is made with Peele’s ‘ Edward I,’ in 
which the latter is described (Op. cit., p. 102), 
as ‘‘ like the ‘ Troublesome Raigne’ .. , a 
rambling production, very loosely con- 
structed.”” This is to do the ‘ Raigne’ less 
than justice. Its construction was good 
enough to serve Shakespeare as a pattern, 
and though not without a bias towards anti- 
papal feeling, the play, unlike ‘ Edward I,’ 
aims at giving something like a correct 
reading of the historical facts of the period 
with which it deals. Now, though a good 
mask-writer, Peele was a dramatist of little 
distinction, and it is difficult to see how he 
could have written so, on the whole, well- 
constructed a play as the ‘ Raigne ’ some two 
years before ‘Edward I’—as Mr. Sykes 
claimed that he did—that mere farrago of 
tomfoolery in which some historical person- 
ages were compelled to take ignoble parts. 

e *‘ Troublesome Raigne ’ is far more likely 
to have been the work of the excellent play- 
—— and conscientious realist, Kyd. 

The ‘ Troublesome Raigne’ has passages of 
Skeltonical rhyme: so has ‘ Edward I.’ 
But that is not sufficient reason to assume a 
common authorship. ‘ Friar Bacon ’ also has 
‘*Skeltonical ’? rhymes. The fact is that, 
from its beginning, the theatre has been 
subject to vogues as well as to conventions. 
Within living memory, the London stage 
witnessed a run on bedroom scenes, three 
centuries earlier on Welsh-speaking parts. I 
have very little doubt that one of these three 
plays—I should prefer to nominate ‘ Friar 
Bacon ’—set a temporary fashion for “‘ Skel- 
tonical’’ rhymes, and that the others 
followed suit. In the course of his paper 
(Op. cit., p. 104), Mr. Sykes cited two lines 
of this Skeltonic doggerel : 

O vanitas vanitatis 

In this waning etatis. 
This is part of a speech by a friar who has 
just been condemned by Philip the Bastard 
to death by hanging. Two lines lower, the 
same friar says: 

To go to this gear. 

| This is a periphrasis for ‘‘to be hanged,” 
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and it is used in similar fashion in the 
‘Spanish Tragedy,’ as the following piece of 
ditlogue (III, vi) will show: 
7 me on, sir, are you ready? 

1g To do what, my fine officious knave? 
Hang. To go to this gear. 
Indeed, the use of ‘‘ this gear”’ in this and 
similar connections is strikingly significant 
of Kyd, witness the Second Murderer’s 
“Come, shall we to this gear?”’ in ‘ Richard 
III,’ I, iv, and Lightborn’s ‘‘ So, now must 
I about this gear,’’ in ‘ Edward II,’ V, v. 

The ‘Troublesome Raigne’ shows “ an 
aggressively protestant and  anti-papal 

irit,”” and we are told (Op. cit., p. 105) 
thst “the one dramatist who, above all 
others, shows this intensely national, anti- 
foreign, anti-papal spirit is Peele.’’ Surely 
this spirit, in some measure, was common to 
all the dramatists of the time, and if we are 
to allot every fiercely national, anti-papal 
play of the period to Peele, we must render 
to him not only ‘Edward II’ and the 
‘Massacre at Paris,’ but others as well. 

A not too distinctive list of Peele’s words 
and phrases are given: ‘‘ counterpoise,’’ 


“doom,’’ empery,”” ‘* fere,”? ‘* flatly,” 
“hitherward,”’ hugy,’’ ‘‘ lubber,’’ ‘‘ massa- 
cre,” “‘ policy,’’ ‘‘ remunerate,’’ ‘‘ sacrifice,” 


“thrice-happy,’’ ‘‘ and 
“triimph.”” The majority of these were in 
ordinary use by Kyd, and not one of them 
but appears in a certain or possible Kyd play 
(excluding, of course, the ‘ Troublesome 
Raigne’ in this eneralisation). It does not 
much matter whether ‘‘ thrice-happy,’’ or 
“thrice-welcome’’’ may found in our 
author, though, as a matter of fact, ‘‘ thrice- 
happy” is in ‘Soliman and Perseda,’ but 
these thrice’? combinations are invariably 
chance creations, and Kyd is just as liberally 
iven to their use as Peele was. f 
‘triumph the critic remarks (Op. cit., 
Ill): “ The accentuation of the second syll- 
able is most unusual except in Peele.’’ The 
fact is that ‘‘triumph’’ was one of the 
words the accentuation of which was not then 
stabilised. Even Shakespeare sometimes put 
the accent on the second syllable, while, in 
the last scene of Kyd’s ‘Soliman and Perseda,’ 
word occurs nine times in nine lines, in 
five cases being accented on the second 
syllable, in four on the first. Kyd varies the 
accentuation in other plays. Surprisingly 
enough, Mr. Sykes did not include ‘‘ swad”’ 
in his list, a word used elsewhere by Peele 
but not, I believe, by Kyd. 
Nor have the longer phrases much signifi- 


cance. 
mean,”’ 
mind,’’ ‘‘ true succession,’ ‘‘ damnéd deed, 
wreak wrongs,’ lon 
tale to make,’”’ and ‘‘I, poor I,’’ are all used, 
some 
though certain of them, ‘“‘I, poor I,’ for 
example, have some evidential value in 
Peele’s favour. Mr. Sykes made a point of 


‘Trust me,” “it resteth,” “TI 
“heir indubitate,” ‘ mounting 


t home,’’ ‘‘ short 
extensively, by other dramatists, 


Peele’s use of ‘‘ Acheron.’’ This is also 


found in Kyd. 


I will now set down the more important of 


the parallels with Peele’s work brought for- 
ward by Mr. Sykes as evidence of that poet’s 
hand. Objection may be raised against the 


ee of the present selection, but the 
truth is that some allaged ‘‘ parallels” are 
not parallels at all. Neither can I see much 
force in parallels formed by lines repeating a 
mere two-worded phrase, when that phrase is 
one in common use. For example, ‘‘ mount- 
ing mind ”’ appears in ‘ Leir’ and in ‘ Love’s 
Labour’s Lost’; ‘‘ true succession’’ also 
appears in ‘ Leir’ as well as in the ‘ Massa- 
cre’; ‘‘ trust me,’’ ‘‘ flatly,” ‘‘I mean” 
occur all over the place, and “‘ damnéd deed ” 
several times in Kyd. I have also suppressed 
some unimportant parallels with plays, 
Peele’s authorship of which is still in dispute. 
The reader can, of course, consult Mr. 
Sykes’s own work for these omigsions. 
Dare lay my hand that Elinor can guess 
Whereto this weighty 
Dare lay my life, he’ll kill me for my Fm 
*T.R.,’ II, vi, 107). 
Thou hast a sort of pretty tales in store, 
Dare say no nymph in Ida woods hath more. 
(Arr. of Paris,’ I, ii, 3-4). 
with three other like passages from the same 
lay. This elision of the nominative from 
fore ‘‘ dare ’’ seems to be a feature confined 
to these two among contemporary plays. As 
a parallel, the above is far more important 
than some longer’ones on general lines. 
And clad this land in stole of dismal hue 
With mournful tunes, in stole of dismal hue. 
(‘ Arr. of Paris,’ ITI, i). 
Proud, and disturber of thy country’s peace, 
Constance doth live to tame thine insolence 
(‘T.R.,’_ I, vii, 3-4). 
Proud, infect in thy cradle with disdain . . . 
Dost thou command him coyly from thy sight 
That is thy star, the glory o oy light? 
(‘ Edward I,’ x, 260-4). 
Another parallel of literary habit, and there- 
fore of prime importance. 
My heart controls the my tongue 
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No words shall pass the office of my tongue 
(‘ Battle of Alcazar,’ II, ii, 71). 
Lo, lords, the wither’d flower, : 
Who in his life shin’d like the morning blush, 
Cast out 0’ door, denied his burial rite 
(‘ T.R.,’ II, i, 33-5). 
Lo, now at last the Greeks have home again 
With loss of many a Greek and Trojan’s life, 
Their wither’d flower, King Menelaus’s wife 
(‘ Tale of Troy,’ 477-9). 


Mr. Sykes notes that the ‘‘ withered flower ” 
image does not appear in the 1589 version of 
the ‘ Tale of Troy,’ though the 1604 edition 
contains it. His inference that in such 
‘‘ embellishments of the revised text we have 
echoes of phrases that had pleased Peele in 
works written by him after the appearance of 
the original version of the poem,”’ is not an 
unreasonable one. Nevertheless, we cannot 
be sure that all Peele’s ‘‘ embellishments ”’ 
were primarily his own, and we do not know 
that the ‘ Tale of Troy’ is an earlier work 
than the ‘ Raigne.’ I suspect the existence of 
a ‘‘ withered flower ’’ in a contemporary poem 
known both to Kyd and Peele. Curiously 
enough, the second line of the cited ‘ Tale of 
Troy’ passage appears (in a_ necessarily 
altered form) in ‘ Alphonsus of Germany’ 
(another play that Mr. Sykes ascribed to 
Peele, but which I give to Kyd) : 


With loss of many a valiant soldier’s life. 


We must, therefore, assume either that the 
‘Tale of Troy’ impressed Kyd to an un- 
common extent or that, in each case, Peele 
is found to be duplicating his own line. The 
truth is that there is a large pro and contra 
account of mutual borrowing between Kyd and 
Peele, and it is impossible to discover in every 
case who is the lender and who the borrower. 
A strong Kyd ‘“‘influence’’ exists, for 
example, in the ‘ Battle of Alcazar’ and 
‘ Jack Straw,’ the latter ascribed to Peele by 
Mr. Sykes. This makes the task of differenti- 
ating between the work of the two poets an 
uneasy one, calling for the use of tests other 
than parallels, which brings me to the one 
remaining Peele parallel of any importance: 


My fall, a fall, hath killed my mother’s son, 
How will she weep at tidings of my death. 


When she shall hear my tragic overthrow 
T.R.,’ I, i, 17-22). 
O, my dear father, that thy melting eyes 
Might pierce this thicket to behold thy son, 
ay dearest son, gored with a mortal dart, 
Yet, Joab, pity me; pity my father, Joab; 
Pity his soul’s distress that mourns my life, 
po | will be dead, I know, to hear my death 
(‘ David and Bethsaba,’ xiii, 64-9). 


The parallel is not close, the one slender 
link being, in each case, the mortal victim’s 
anxiety concerning what mother or father wil] 
think. No similarity in manner, it seems to 
me, is evident, and unless a parallel has both 
that and a material likeness, it is of little 
evidential value. Indeed, a parallel of 
manner may have much more force than one 
of mere matter. As a matter of fact, there 
was a poet then writing in exactly the fashion 
of the ‘ Troublesome Raigne,’ as will be seen 
from ‘3 Henry VI,’ IL., v.: 

Son. How will my mother for a father’s death 

Take on with me and ne’er be satisfied! 


Fath. How will my wife for slaughter of my 
son 
Shed seas of tears and ne’er be satisfied! 
K. Hen. How will the country for these 
woeful chances 
Misthink the king and not be satisfied! 


Justification may be allowed for acclaiming 
here the hand of Kyd. He has certainly a 
truer title to ‘3 Henry VI’ than Peele has. 
Other witnesses to a common authorship may 
be noted in the fact that ‘‘ wither one rose” 
in the ‘3 Henry VI’ scene (line 101) pairs 
with the ‘‘ withered flower’? in the cited 
‘Troublesome Raigne’ passage, while a line 
farther on (41) in the scene, 


My eyes should conduit forth a sea of tears, 


is echoed in the Father’s ‘‘ seas of tears ”’ in 
‘3 Henry VI.’ Tears, with Kyd, always tend 
to run to oceans, tides, floods, seas, rivers or 
founts. 


WELLS. 
Bruton, Somerset. 


(To be concluded) 


HERRICK’S SOURCES. 


HE notes in the Muses’ Library edition 
give copious illustration, to which the fol- 
lowing notes make a small supplement. No 
doubt many are still lacking. The references 
are to the poems of the ‘ Hesperides’ and 
‘ Noble Numbers’ as numbered, 


‘Small griefs find tongues’’ (38). One 
of the innumerable attempts at Seneca’s 
“‘curae leves loquuntur, ingentes stupent. 

Give me that man that dares bestride 

The active sea-horse, and with pride 

Through that huge field of waters ride (9). 

Compare a famous passage at the end of the 
third act of Chapman’s ‘Byron’s Cor 
spiracy ’: 
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Give me a spirit that on this life’s rough sea 
Loves — his sails fill’d with a lusty 
wind... 
That simpering dawn 
That roses shew when misted o’er with 
lawn (104). 
Compare ‘ Venus and Adonis,’ 590, 


A sudden pale, 
Like lawn being spread upon the blushing 


rose, 
Usurps her cheek. 


In ‘ Lucrece,’ 258, the roses are uppermost, 
as in ‘ Hesp.,’ 38. Herrick likes the combina- 
tion almost as much as that of strawberries 
and cream. 

Health is the first good lent to men; 

A gentle disposition then : 

Next, to be rich by no by-ways; 

Lastly, with friends t’enjoy our days (121). 

From a Greek scolion (Bergk, 8): 

‘Yyaivew pev dvépi 
devrepov be puav kaddv yevér Oar, 

kal TO Téraprov peta Tov 

‘The Hour-glass’ (127) was clearly 
inspired by Jonson’s poem ‘ On a lover’s dust, 
made sand for an hour-glass’ in ‘ Under- 
woods’; the moral is the same, but Herrick’s 
was a clepsydra, filled with lovers’ tears. 


“Never did moon so ebb, or seas so wane”’ 
(146). Transpose ‘‘ moon ’’ and “‘ seas,’’ and 
compare No. 336, 1, 19. 


He’s greedy of his life who will not fall, 
oo a public ruin bears down all (406 


From Seneca’s ‘ Thyestes,’ 882, 

Vitae est avidus, quisquis non vult 

Murdo secum pereunte mori. 

“A scent that fills both heaven and earth 
with it’? (415 fin.). The previous reference 
to Juno shows that Herrick remembers 
‘Thad,’ xiv. 174, yaidy Te Kai ovpavdv 
wer ait. 

“He’s lord of thy life who contemns his 
own ” (488). From Seneca, ‘Ep.,’ iv. 8, 

quisquis vitam suam contempsit, tuae 


dominus est.” The line is repeated in 
No. 702. 


“Her eyes the glow-worm lend thee ... ” 
( Herrick may have got this exhilarat- 
mg stanza from Jonson’s masque, ‘ The 
Gipsies Metamorphosed ”’ : 
The wheel of fortune guide you, 
The boy with the bow beside you, 
Run aye in the way, 
Till the bird of the day, 
Ard the luckier lot betide you! 


Sorrows divided among many, less 

Discruciate a man in deep distress (699), 

One of the many renderings of “‘ solamen 
miseris socios habuisse doloris.”’ 


““No man is blest through every part” 
(50). Compare Horace, C. ii., 18, 27, ‘‘ nihil 
est ab omni parte beatum.’’ 

‘*God has four keys... ’’ (224). See 
‘N. and Q.,’ 5 8S, viii. 130. 

G. G. Loan. 


THE ARCTURAN SHADOW. 
(A Complement to Milton’s Satan.) 


HE strange, mystical genius of David 
‘Lindsay remains comparatively unknown, 
and yet the character no less than the quality 
of his work is extraordinarily impressive. 

His second book, ‘The Haunted Woman’ 
(Methuen, 1922)—ineptly so entitled—casts a 
spell, and is as unique in its own magical way 
as ‘The Ancient Mariner’ itself. Its prede- 
cessor, ‘A Voyage to Arcturus’ (Methuen, 
1920), of which I am now to write, is unique 
in a manner which is not, indeed, magical in 
the imaginative sense, but in some more 
integral way that is indescribable; and its 
effect upon the mind, or the nerves—according 
to the temperament of the reader—is of such 
a kind, I dare affirm, as is not to be experi- 
enced in any other author.! 

This effect, whatever may be the cause or 
peculiar subconscious energy that was 
involved, is violently disturbing. The 
reader’s very intellect is assailed ; his imagin- 
ation is appalled. The story is an allegory, 
the characters are mere abstractions and 
types, the environment is fantastic, the atmo- 
Ri ere is rarefied ; yet the illusion is complete, 
the terrific conception is revealed—but not at 
all by any potent art of expression, for the 
diction is plain even to crudeness. 

‘A Voyage to Arcturus’ is, superficially 
considered, the sort of extravaganza that 
might have been written by Jules Verne if 
he had possessed the faculty of inventing psy- 
chological instead of scientific, or mechanical, 
novelties. Actually, it is a stupendous onto- 
logical fable; a metaphysical ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress ’ to and in an imaginative Ultima 
Thule, inhabited by crude, emblematic beings, 
with a nomenclature that is as artificial as 
that of Blake. 


1 No exaggeration. Described in one reader’s 
ane as veritably a “state of spiritual 
error.” 
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This nomenclature, however, is of Scandi- 
navian rather than of Hebraic derivation as 
is Blake’s; a nomenclature which is in keep- 
ing with the book’s philosophy in its stern 
bleakness. Its austerity, in fact, is no less 
than Arctic. In that philosophy, pleasure— 
irrespective of the kind or quality of the 

leasure—is literally the Devil. Even beauty 
is an evil thing; in effect, a baneful enchan- 
tress who enervates the soul and diverts it 
from its true object, which is sublimity. 
Crystalman, the Arcturan Devil, disguises 
his essential loathsomeness with a charming 
compost of all the arts and graces; while his 
dreadful ‘‘ shadow-form ”’ suggests the ‘‘ deli- 
cate tints of early morning.’”’ Whereas Satan 
in ‘Paradise Lost’ disguises his majestic 
form in the semblance of a toad, to be un- 
masked by the spear of Ithuriel, the exqui- 
site and delightful Crystalman, who consti- 
tutes the selfhood of his victims, is unmasked 
in them by death’s dart which releases his 
grin of vulgar degradation. 

- Crystalman perpetrates his own existence, 
and produces—not creates—the universe, by 
obtruding his ‘‘ shadow-form”’ before the 
rays of ‘‘ Muspel,”’ the divine Light, which 
is the same ineffable essence as the ‘‘ Sun 
beyond the sun ”’ of the mystics, or the ultra- 
dazzling white radiance referred to, for 
example, in the cult of Lao-tsze. The result 
is that the sublime rays become split as by a 
—_ One part, which suffers no change, 

t is minute, is imprisoned within the other 
part in every creature, and corresponds, in 
that sense, to Sir Thomas Browne’s “‘ piece of 
divinity in man,” or to Matthew Arnold’s 
“the not-ourselves that makes for righteous- 
ness.” This other part, descri as a 
‘ghastly mush of soft pleasure,’ has been 
=e by Crystalman, and it continually 

olds up the individual souls, who otherwise 
would progress in the direction in which the 
divine particles are pointing towards Muspel, 
their source.2 

Thus Crystalman performs the office of 
Satan in the Hebrew meaning of the word— 
the Divider, or Separator. In a secondary 
way, as the producer of beauty, he breaks up 
the sublime radiance, as it were, into colours 
and forms as a brightly tinted sunrise, or 


2 Professor Denis Saurat posits a connection 
een pleasure and evil in his powerful 
metaphysical work, ‘The Three Dimensions’ 
(Stanley Nutt, 1935), where evil is attributed to 
an accumulation of things that have been 
denied expression in consequence of the natural 
avoidance of pain, or the peine of responsibility ; 
a kind of psychological irth-prevention. 


gorgeous sunset, is produced by impurities in 
the atmosphere; or, to take a Miltonic 
analogy, as the « Original brightness” of 
Satan was obscured and modified after his 
spiritual deterioration, into sombre splen- 
our, tragically romantic glamour, such as 
has made him the paragon of Byronic and 
romantic villains in fiction, 

‘Original sin’? in ‘ Paradise Lost’ is 
pride, or ambition; in ‘ A Voyage to Are 
turus’ it is pleasure, or self-indulgence. In 
fact, pride and pleasure together make up the 
complemental poles of selfhood (so, ambitious 
Dictators renounce pleasure, and a profligate 
Antony ambition), and they are together 
derived from the twin-primeval instincts, the 
will to exist and the will to procreate ; prim- 
eval instincts that are not only represented 
in such elemental movements as the centri- 
petal and centrifugal forces, but reappear 
even in the domain of art; as is illustrated 
by Coleridge’s observations on Shakespeare 
and Milton: 

While Shakespeare darts himself forth, and 
passes into all the forms of human character 
and passion .. . [Milton] attracts all forms and 
things to himself, into the unity of his own 
ideal. 

Crystalman and Milton’s Satan—or Mil- 
ton’s Comus and Satan, for that matter—are 
as ogy: related as Venus and Mars, Thus, 
Satan characteristically tempts Eve by ap- 
pealing to her vanity, but the first effects of 
the forbidden fruit are those of pleasure: 


... hight’nd as with Wire, jocond and boon. 


The ontological implications of the work, as 
must needs be in such a metaphysical allegory, 
are in some respects paradoxical. us, 
Muspel in its aspect of Deity is not. omni- 
potent, but is “‘ fighting for its life against 
all that is most shameful and frightful”; 
yet Crystalman, as evil, is ‘‘ but a shadow 
on the face of Muspel.’’ 

This must mean that, although Crystalman 
has merely a phenomenal existence, yet Mus 
pel, whose life is involved in the essential life 
of the souls, or creatures, is also involved in 
some way in the pernicious effects of the 
“shadow” that has disparted the sublime 
rays. The ‘‘ shadow ’’ has no substance; its 
effects, nevertheless, are formidable; so that, 
as ‘‘Krag’’—a terrible Being who repre 
sents redemptive pain—expresses it, ‘‘Nothing 
will be done without the bloodiest blows.” 
Also, this ‘‘ shadow ”? has been produced, for 
there is nothing else to have produced it, by 
Muspel itself, in which, however, evil is nom 
existent. 


- 
— 
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One might infer as a way out of the quan- 
dary, that the ‘‘ shadow ”’ is, analogously, in 
the nature of a sun-spot on the Celestial sun— 
a sun-spot being not actually a darkening, 
but, rather, the effect of an excess of radi- 
ance—‘‘ Dark with excess of bright ’’; while, 
to extend the analogy, a sun-spot is a cause 
of phenomenal (i.e., electrical) disturbance. 

By such a comparison, however, the 
“shadow” itself would not be evil, as it 
indeed is in the personification of Crystal- 
man. Only its effects—in occulting sublim- 
ity in the created souls by drugging the senses 
(which, logically, it had itself produced) with 
beauty and pleasure—would evil in the 
Arcturan view, in which beauty and pleasure 
are opposed to sublimity as, in the Buddhistic 
doctrine, ‘‘ desire’’ is opposed to Nirvana, 
or beatitude, 

In fact, the resemblance of the Arcturan 
to the Buddhistic teleology goes further, since 
pleasure, according to one, and desire ”’ 
according to the other, is the cause and main- 
taining principle of our terrestrial existence. 
Again, pleasure—that is to say, creative plea- 
sure—is portrayed in the Hindu conception 
of “Brahm, the Enjoyer, hurling his 
worlds.”” To Coleridge, ‘‘ joy ’’ was the crea- 
tive principle—at any rate, in = 
“beauty-making power.’’ To Blake, the 
senses were the ‘‘ only outlet of soul in this 
er and joy (there is no discrimination in 

allegory between joy and pleasure) was 
his ‘‘bow of burning gold,” with “‘ arrows 
of desire’; while Milton writes, in 
*Tetrachordon ’ : 


God himself conceals us not his own recrea- 
tions before the world was built; I was, saith 
the eternall wisdome dayly his one, playing 
alwayes before him. And to him indeed wisdom 
is as a high towr of pleasure, 


Milton in the same passage, also, identifies 
wisdom and pleasure with will, and will with 
executive power. 

The Arcturan seer would comment that all 
these things are as nothing at all, or as arrant 
foolishness, compared with sublimity; and 
doubtless everyone who duly apprehended the 
Meaning of the term would agree. Milton 
himself, in the mood in which he wrote 

Paradise ee ’ would undoubtedly have 

; as, , in fact would Blake, in any 


The gist of the matter is what may be de- 
scribed as the sin of accepting the second- 
. or—from another aspect—less than the 
whole. Man in the treasure-house in which 
everything belongs to him, in his individual 


embodiments snatches up and hugs to his 
bosom a few, and these but inferior, 

sions. Yet the Arcturan condemnation of 
beauty in general, would include even the de- 
lectable experiences of early childhood; and 
there one cannot but dissent; for, although 
the ‘‘ infernal Serpent’? may have broken 
into Paradise, it—it itself—remains unspoilt 
and uncontaminated no less than heaven. 

I have been concerned in writing this note 
with the intellectual rather than with the 
imaginative element in ‘A Voyage to Arc- 
turus,’ and this especially because of the 
interesting suggestion it contains concerning 
the mystery of evil. I conclude with some 
further remarks upon this idea. 

That Muspel, although Deity, was unable 
to revoke a ‘shadow ’’ which was, in some 
sense, a reality, is a paradox that has already 
been partly pute The related paradox, 
that the ‘‘ shadow ’’ was on the ‘‘ face” of 
Muspel, as implying that there is something 
external to Deity, which yet is infinite, is a 
paradox such as was encountered in analogous 
fields by Milton, who responded para- 
doxically : 

Boundless the Deep, because I am who fill 

Infinitude, nor vacuous the space. . 

Though I uncircumscrib’d my self retire, 

And put not forth my goodness, which is free 


To act or not... 
E. H. Vis1ax. 


THE VALUE OF MONEY IN 
PEPYS’S TIME. 


(HE first writer, I believe, to comment 
on the relative value of money in 
ik time and our own was the late Dr. 
Wheatley, and in two places (pp. 29 and 97) 
of his ‘ Pepysiana’ he estates that sums of 
money must be multiplied by four or five to 
give the present value. Sir Owen Morshead 
on p, xv. of ‘ Everybody’s Pepys,’ says 
that the sums of money mentioned throughout 
the Diary should, on the average, be multiplied 
by five in order to arrive at their present-day 
value. Food-stuffs were cheaper, with the ex- 
ception of bread, which was about the same; 
clothes, especially silks and finery, were vastly 
more expensive. 

This statement is an improvement on Dr. 
Wheatley’s in two ways: first, that it rea- 
lises that the ratio is not uniform for all 
commodities, and secondly that a ratio of five 
for post-Great-War prices is nearer the truth 
than Dr. Wheatley’s five for 1899 prices. 
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I cannot think, however, that even this 
is sufficient reduction of Dr. Wheatley’s 
exaggerated factor, and I am glad to see that 
the late Mr. John Drinkwater, in his excel- 
lent book on the life and character of our 

atest Naval Administrator, was also 
Goubtful. A copy of this book (‘ Pepys: His 
Life and Character’) inscribed by the author 
and containing the bookplate of the late Mr. 
Watter H. Wuirear, that hard-working 
Pepysian who used to write for ‘ N. and Q.,’ 
is now in my possession, having been part of 
the Chappell Collection of Pepysiana, which 
collection is now fortunately in my possession. 

If all the sums of money mentioned in the 
Diary be multiplied by five, some prepos- 
terous results will be obtained. Perhaps one 
of the most absurd would be that mentioned 
on 1668/9, Jan. 22, when Pepys resolved to 
en 40s. to have his wife taught to fold nap- 

ins (for the table). £10 for this instruction 
sounds excessive! For the matter of that, so 
does £2. This figure should really be veri- 
fied from the original Diary, but that is very 
probably ‘‘ somewhere in England’’ at the 
present time. Then there was the oft-quoted 
necklace for £80. I really cannot imagine 
Pepys in 1666 contemplating spending the 
equivalent of £400 on anything so useless as 
a necklace for his wife. On 1662, June 20, 
Pepys bought a pair of tweezers for 14s.—£3 
10s. would seem a lot of money to pay for 
a pair of tweezers, unless, of course, they were 
made of gold, or something of that kind. On 
another occasion Pepys contemplated a copper 
cistern for the table, and they demanded .£6 
or £7 for one. £30 to £35 for such an article 
seems impossible. A journey to Brampton 
and back in October, 1667, was estimated to 
have cost £18 or £20, that is, £90 or £100. 

In his interesting and privately printed 
paper on ‘ The National Maritime Museum 
and Samuel Pepys,’ read before the Samuel 
Pepys Club on May 27, 1937, the late Mr. 
Edwin Chappell wrote as follows on this 
matter : 


It may be remembered that Pepys travelled 
down. to Portsmouth by coach in order to join 
the “Grafton,” in which he sailed with the 
Expedition to Tangier. On the way, he called 
on Dr. Ken, at Winchester, who subsequently 
also proceeded to Portsmouth. There is a 
memorandum in these papers (Lord Dart- 
mouth’s) which reads as follows: 

Paid Mr. Price, a Hackney coachman that 
carried down Mr. Pepys, Dr. Trumbull, and 
fetched Dr. Ken from Winchester, £19. 

We were often told, before the War, that 
money in Stuart times had to be re uy by 
five in order to get the equivalent of that day. 


As prices to-day (1937) are nearly twice those 
of pre-war times, it seems consistent to use an 
overall factor of eight. I have never accepted 
the earlier factor, and here is one reason why, 
I refuse to believe that Lord Dartmouth would 
be called on to pay the equivalent of £152 in 
cab-fares for two such every-day journeys, 


I fear it would be tedious to give any more 
instances, but every sum mentioned in the 
Diary has been considered with this matter in 
mind and in spite of my conclusion bei 
entirely different from those quoted above, 
have no reluctance in stating that in m 
opinion the average factor should not be mu 
more than two and certainly not more than 


three? This is about half of Sir Owen Mor 


head’s factor and, allowing for the difference 
of post- and pre-Great-War prices, about one- 


third of Dr. Wheatley’s; but I prefer it 
nevertheless. 
(This Note is again based on Mr. 


Chappell’s Papers. ) 
Donatp Dats. 


AN AUTOGRAPH LETTER. 


Peter Buchan, ballad-collector, 
to David Laing, Esq. 


155, Stockwell Street, 
Glasgow, Nov. 19/38 
Dear Sir, 

I send you per bearer two copies of Prince 
Charles’ Wanderings, and hope they will meet 
with your approbation.—You wanted one 
only but one of your friends will perhaps take 
the other.—I think I formerly mentioned 
having got back the vol. of MS. Scottish 
Tales.—Do you think the Ballantyne [sic] 
and Abbotsford Clubs would give their patron- 
age to them if published ?—Could you send 
me the names of the Managers of each? 


I am, 
Dear Sir, 
Your Most Obt- 
P. Buchan 
To 
David Laing, Esq. 


Edin. 


(Buchan published in 1839 a volume en- 
titled ‘ An Interesting and Faithful Narrative 
of the Wanderings of Prince Charles Stuart 
and Miss Flora Macdonald, after the Battle 
of Culloden. From the Original Manuscript 
by Alex. Macdonald . . .’ Laing was evi 
dently privileged to receive advance copies.) 


J. L. Wer. 
Glasgow. 
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Readers’ Queries 


ANNER YEARS.—The note on ‘Beau 
B Brummell ai Eton and Oxford’ at ante 
p. 185 contained the, to me, curiously incon- 
gruous sentence: ‘‘ But 1790-91 were banner 

ars.’ 

What exactly are banner years? Is not the 
expression an Americanism bearing some rela- 
tionship to the involved and unfamiliar phe- 
nomena of athletic success in American uni- 
versity life? Can it be said to be truly applic- 
able to Eton in 1790-91, and, if so, in what 
connection ? 

St. Vincent TROUBRIDGE. 


COLOMBO JOURNAL,.—Has any his- 
tory of this journal been put together? 
I should be glad to know the date when it 
started, the names of its founder and editors, 
and also the range of its circulation. Was 
it, in the nineteenth century, read much out- 
side Ceylon ? R. H. 


RNGLISH CIRCULATION OF INDIAN 
PAPERS. — Could any reader of 
‘N. and Q.’ inform me whether, at any time 
during the nineteenth century, there were any 
Indian papers which had any regular, how- 
ever small, circulation in England? Did 
English editors of newspapers at that time 
take any account of Indian newspapers for 
their reports of Indian news or Indian 
opinions ? R. H. 


PRINCESS AMELIA, DAUGHTER OF 

GEORGE II. — This not altogether 
amiable lady (who is not to be confused with 
the much younger Princess Amelia, daughter 
of George III) is very familiar to readers of 
Horace Walpole’s letters, and occurs in 
various other contemporary writings. She is 
perhaps hardly important enough to be sub- 
ject of much more than annotation (there 
seems no separate article on her in the 
‘D.N.B.’), but I should be glad to hear what 
is the latest and best account of her. 


GowING BY HAND.—Could any country 

reader inform me whether there is any 
part of the British Isles where seed is still 
sown by hand? And is anyone acquainted with 
an expert who can sow seed in this way? If 
sowing by hand is practised at all, I should 
be glad ze eon for what grain and on what 


sort of | 
C. E. H. 


HATCHING.—One hears that the art of 
thatching is gradually being lost, though 
thatched cottages are still not so very un- 
common, and, to the inexpert eye, the thatch- 
ing seems good and serviceable. The word 
seems to be late M.E. Was not thatching 
an older device than that? What is the 
earliest mention, or picture, of a thatched 
building? What is the earliest thatched 
building now extant? I do not know for how 
many years a really good roof of thatch, with 
average weather, might be expected to last. 


C, E. H. 


IMALAYAN GLACIERS.—Can anyone 
supply me with a list of the glaciers in 
the Himalaya (including the Karakoram), 
exceeding 20 miles in length, or give the 
individual names of any with their focation ? 
The four longest as known to me are the 
Siachen, Hispar, Biafo and Baltoro Glaciers, 
all of them in the Karakoram range in Kash- 
mir. I should also like to know the names 
of those glaciers which are known to be either 
receding or advancing at the present day, 
with their estimated average rates of retro- 
gression or advancement if possible, and 
explanation of the same either from local or 
cosmic causes. There are, I believe, more 
glaciers which have been receding than 
advancing within recent years. During the 
maximum phase of the glacial period in the 
Northern Hemisphere many glaciers in the 
Himalaya extended for 5000 ft. or more 
below their lower limits at the present day, 
unmistakable evidence of which I have seen 
myself in the south-eastern Himalaya, not- 

ably in Sikkim. 

Wittiam HarcourtBats. 


“QILOK” AND “ SIVOK.”—Which of 

these two words is the correct way of 
spelling the name of the Rhinoceros in the 
vernacular language of northern India, pre- 
sumably Hindustani? ‘‘ Silok,’’ in science, 
Terminalia pentaptera, is the name of a 
gigantic tree which grows in the hotter sub- 
tropical valleys of the eastern Himalaya, i.e., 
the Rhinoceros-tree, on account of its bulky 
proportions. In the same region, where the 
Teesta river gorge terminates on its exit from 
the mountains, we have the ‘‘ Sivok La,” 
the Rhinoceros Pass, which was much used 
by these animals when they were more abun- 
dant than they are at the present day. Only 
half a century ago, a shikari informed me 
that their grunt could often be heard after 
| dusk in the immediate neighbourhood, though 
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it is heard very rarely at the present day. 
This applies presumably to both of the single- 
species, 
Witi1am Harcovurt-Batu. 
UDDHIST CULT.—What places and 
things have been named in honour of 
Gautama Buddha in addition to the follow- 
ing: Buddhisatva, Buddhism, Buddhist, and 
presumably Budddoon (or Booddoon), a town 
on a tributary of the Ganges, United Pro- 
vinces? What in such cases does this name 
signify? I only desire vernacular names, not 
Anglo-Indian names. 


HarcourtBatu. 


RINCE ARTHUR: ICONOGRAPHY. 
—What examples are there of portraits 
of Arthur, the elder brother of Henry VIII, 
other than those in the east window of St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster, and in the north 
window of the Jesus Chapel at the Priory 
Church, Great Malvern? Are there any con- 
temporary remarks concerning resemblance 
to either of his parents? — 


ENRY, PRINCE OF WALES. — In de- 
scriptions of the personal appearance of 
this Prince—the elder brother of Charles 
I—and in any portraits of him, has anyone 
ever noted resemblance to his grandmother, 
Mary, Queen of Scots. His father, I believe 
it is said, bore no resemblance in face or 
figure either to Mary or to Darnley, 


B, S, H. 


.M.S. EXETER: THE EARLIEST.—In 
1704, when, by the way, Sir Winston 
Churchill’s second son, George (1653-1710), 
brother of the great Duke of Marlborough, 
was an Admiral of the Blue and was of the 
Council of the Lord High-Admiral of Eng- 
land, the Royal Navy had, among fifty-four 
fourth-raters, the Exeter, of 60 guns and 346 
men. Was she the first of the name? 

In the same year it is seen that, among the 
Navy’s thirteen hulks, was one called Ezeter, 
with but three men aboard and no guns. (I 
do not say ‘‘ and, of course, no guns,” for it 
stirs interest to note that the hulk Josiah, 
with 80 men, had guns, 30 of them). 

Was this Ezeter a onetime proud fore- 
runner of the fourth-rater ? 


Freperrc ConneTt WHITE. 


DIDEL.”’—This word in German means 
*“‘ jolly, merry.”’ It is evidently derived 
from Lat. fidelis. How is the change of 


meaning to be explained? I do not know of 
any similar change of the ordinary meaning 
of fidelis in any other language. 

TIBIcEN, 


AVENDERS.—In a list of herbs for strey- 
ing given in Thomas Tusser’s ‘ Fiye 
Hundred Points of Good Husbandry’ 
Lavender occurs three times as ‘‘ Lavender, 
Lavender spike and Lavender cotton.” The 
spike, I suppose, is the flower spike ; perhaps 
the word by itself means lavender leaves: but 
what, for purposes of strewing, is ‘‘ lavender 
cotton ’’? Be 


CHOOLS “FOR SONS OF GENTLE 
MEN.’’—Do private schools in Britain 
still advertise themselves by the above descri 
tion? If not, down to what date can 
custom of doing so be traced ? 


A. H. C.-P. 


EDICAL USE OF THE ROSE, — The 
rose, as we know, has long been used for 
rfume. Could any reader tell me whether 
it has ever been supposed to have—or actually 
has—any medicinal value? I find the petals 
usually mentioned as the part of the rose 
used ; do they yield the perfume? Is no other 
part of the rose of use? What rose is specially 
favoured for confections, or for medical pre 

parations, if any? 
H. R. 


LFRED AND THE CAKES: PIC 
TURES.—I remember seeing the engray- 
ing of a picture of this well-known scene, but 
omitted to note names of painter and 
engraver. Could anyone give me particulars 
of any such picture? I should imagine there 
must be wall-paintings of the subject, and 
should be glad to be told of them. 

In the story as sometimes told, I think, the 
neatherd’s wife gives Alfred a box on the ear 
for letting the cakes burn. When was this 
detail first introduced? It is not, I believe, in 
the original source. 


JEUNESSE SAVAIT, SI VIEIL 
LESSE POUVAIT.” — This is a late 
sixteenth-century saying: Henri Estienne 
‘ Les Prémices’: Epigramme cxci. _(I quote 
the reference from M. O. Guerlac’s ‘ Les Cite 
tions frangaises ’), 

Wanted, the same sentiment in other 
tongues. Also, a neat English rendering 
would be acceptable. ‘‘ Pouvait ” is—epr 
grammatically—difficult. 

PEREGRINUS. 
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MILESTONES. 
(clxxviii. 146.) 
T: B. records in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
(Vol. lxxvii., 1807, p. 536) that 


declivity of Shooter’s Hill is a milestone 
the next milestone (on the London 
Road) may be seen, I do not remember where, 
but | have met with the same circumstance in 
another part of the country. 


At the end of College Road, Dulwich, is a 
signpost, and beneath it an aged milestone 
inscribed : 


MILES MILES 
from the from the 
Treasury standard 
Whitehall Cornhill 


Round Clapham Common are five stones: 
(1) South side, near aga | Road ; (2) South 
side, almost opposite Cavendish Road ; 
(3) bottom of High Street; (4) North side, 

posite Victoria Street ; (5) front garden in 
Corendish Road (1743); see ‘ Just Beyond 
London’ (G. S, Maxwell), 1927, p. 150. 

Set into the wall of Lloyd’s Bank, 195, 
Edgware Road, corner of Star Street, is an 
old stone marking ‘‘ half a mile from Tyburn 
Gate.” 

Charles Knight’s essay on ‘Suburban 
Milestones,’ noted by Mr. Humpureys, is re- 

inted as ‘Jedediah goues in Search of 

mdon. A Mile Post Mystery,’ in John o’ 
London’s ‘ London Stories,’ ii., pp. 127-132. A 
Trinity Hall stone (1731) is illustrated in the 
Amateur Photographer, Ixvii. (1929), 365. 

Milestones are discussed at 10 S. i. 7, 
132-133, Elizabethan miles at 8 S. vii. 206, 
272, the English mile at 9 S. iv. 497, and v., 
133. See also ‘The Old English Mile’ 
(Sir Charles Close) in Geographical Journal, 
vol. Ixxvi. (1930), pp. 338-348, with ‘‘ Further 
Notes’”’ (J. B. Karslake), vol, lxxvii. 
(1931), pp. 358-360. 

“Milestone” exists as a surname, and 
there is a Milestone Hotel at 1, Kensington 


J. 


In this very readable article Mr. A. L. 
Houmpnreys quotes (without naming author) 
the verse: “Six miles from Shakespeare’s 
town . . . ” This elaborately-sculptured 
Pillar, with heraldic arms and mottoes on 

four sides, stands nigh the home of the 
writer, the late Evelyn Philip Shirley, of 


Ettington Park (1812-82), a gene- 
alogist and historian. He figu as Mr. 
Ardenne in D’Israeli’s ‘ Lothair.’ 

In connection with this poetical milestone, 
one cannot definitely state that ‘‘ Shakespeare 
walked to London on this road,’’ because 
there is no known evidence how he travelled 
thither. He might have used the alternative 
route via Banbury and Bicester. He may 
have employed a horse for the journey, or 
taken a seat in the cumbrous, but cheap, 
weekly goods wagon. 

A milestone which left the most humorous 
impression upon my mind was one I found at 
the port of Zanzibar, which solemnly informs 
onlookers that it is ‘‘ 8,049 miles to London.” 
As Zanzibar is an island, the distance named 
is, presumably, in nautical miles. 


Wm. Jaccarp. 


PENGUINS (clxxvii. 9; clxxviii. 191). — 

In his engaging account on Penguins, 
Mr, A. G. Bennetr says ‘“‘ These birds must 
suffer considerably, for no sooner are they in 
their nesting-holes than they are swarming 
with parasites.”’ This remark recalls the fact 
that the flea (Ceratophyllus styx) of the sand- 
martin develops in the nest all ready to jump 
on to its host when the latter returns from 
the South. It may be of interest to note that 
the late Lord Charles Rothschild, who had a 
wonderful collection of fleas at Tring, wrote 
to Sir Ernest Shackleton (6 Nov., 1907) re- 
+ cate him to get specimens of penguins’ 

eas, 


CAMERON SHORE. 
15, Bristol Road, Brighton. 


WIiNbDows OVER FIREPLACE (elxxviii. 
9, 49, 87, 103, 123, 179).—Dolcorsllwyn 
Hall, near Machynlleth, Montgomeryshire, 
has such a window in the dining-room, which 
overlooks the beautiful Dovey river. 


P. D. M. 


(THACKERAY’S DRAWINGS (clxxviii. 

82, 179).—I may be allowed to remind 
Mr. J. Arpacu of Thackeray’s illustrations 
to ‘The Loving Ballad of Lord Bateman,’ 
—_ in Harper’s Magazine, December, 
892 (European Edition, Vol. xxv.), with a 
comment by Anne Thackeray Ritchie. I pos- 
sess gs reproductions of Thack- 
eray’s original drawings made around the 
poem cut from the Catnach Broadside 
(B.M. Pressmark 11621, K. 7 (22)) given by 
Mrs, Ritchie to Charles Plumtre Johnson in 
1892-3, and by him to me in 1933. Also 
photostats of the pages in Harper which give 
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the ‘‘ revised’ drawings. See also the 1899 
‘Works’ (Smith Elder). Vol. xiii., pp. lvii. 
to Ixi. 

Epwarkp 


LEMPRIERE (elxxviii. 172, 213).—My Edi- 

tions—those of Cadell and Davies—are 
‘ Universal Biography,’ 1808, and ‘ Classical 
Dictionary’ (11th Edition), 1820. 


Epwarp 


ILIGENCE SERVICES, LONDON TO 
PARIS (clxxviii. 168).—Srr AmBRosE 
Heat’s interesting remarks on the Paris- 
London road and _ sea connections of the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries can 
be compared with stray paragraphs in old 
issues of The Times. On one occasion in 1789 
(I cannot at the moment find the reference) it 
is stated that a dispatch rider, from Paris, 
with wind and tide in his favour, reached 
London in thirty-eight hours. This is men- 
tioned as ‘‘ record ’’ time, 

The following occurs in The Times of May 
27, 1790, in an account of an important deci- 
sion of the French National Assembly : 

Our dispatches were forwarded from Paris 
the moment the decree was made, and arrived 


in London within 62 hours after the decision 
took place. 


S. Rapice. 


RISTIAN NAME CHRISTABEL 

(clxxviii. 30, 71, 103, 175). — In The 
Journal of the Friends’ Historical Society, 
1939, p. 61, there is a note: 

William Ingram of London, salter, with wife 
Susannah, father and stepmother of Robert 
Ingram certified consent to the mareeny pro- 
posed between the latter and Christobel Coal, 
1692.—Bristol. Two Weeks Meeting Minute 
Book 202, p. 61. 

Christabel Pankhurst was well known in the 
Women’s Suffrage movement. 


M. H. Donpps. 


ROWNING’S ‘THE RING AND THE 
BOOK ’ (clxxviii. 100).—On a ‘‘ memor- 
able day’’ in June, 1860, Browning picked 
up for eightpence at a stall in the Piazza San 
Lorenzo in Florence, the ‘‘ square old yellow 
book’? with the ‘‘crumpled vellum covers,”’ 
containing the record of the murder by Count 
Guido Franceschini of Pompilia his wife and 
her respected parents, Pietro and Violante 
Comparini, in January, 1698. 
Mr. F. G. Kenyon, in ‘The Poetical 
Works of Robert Browning,’ 1899, edited by 
- Augustine Birrell, gives the date of the pur- 


chase as June, 1862; but as Browning left 
Florence for ever at the end of July, 1861, a 
month after his wife’s death—I think that 
1860, as given by Edmund Gosse, must be the 
correct date (v. ‘D.N.B.,’ first Supplmt., 
i. 313). This precious volume is preserved 
in the Library of Balliol College, Oxford, of 
which house Browning was an Hon. Fellow, 


A. R. Bavyzey. 


UERIES FROM SCOTT’S ‘ PIRATE’ 
(clxxviii. 99, 140, 158, 177).—1, (6), 
James Bruce of Kinnaird (1730-94), author 
of ‘ Travels in Barbary ’ (1790), after his die 
covery or re-discovery of the source of the 
Blue Nile, returned to Gondar at the begin- 
ing of 1771. During his absence, King 
Tecla Haimanout had recovered his capital. 
Twenty thousand warriors of Ras Michael, 
Governor of Tigré and King-maker of Abys 
sinia, occupied the city; and Bruce was in 
time to witness the vengeance of the victors. 
For weeks Gondar reeked with massacre, and 
swarmed with hyaenas lured by the scent of 
carrion. Bruce’s remonstrances were regarded 

as childish weakness. 

A. R. Baytey. 


TUPPER (clxxviii. 172, 214).—The Tuppers 

are stated to be descended from an ancient 
Saxon family, whose name is variously spelt 
Toupard or Toupart, in the Low Countries, 
and according to documentary evidence, 
Tépffer, Téppfer, Tépfer, Topper, and 
Toffer, in Germany, where the name and other 
memorials of the family still exist. A branch 
of the family took refuge in England, temp. 
Henry VIII. Two brothers, bert and 
Henry Tupper, settled at Chichester, and Wil- 
liam, a third brother, settled in London; 
another member of the family, John Tupper, 
settled in Guernsey. 

I am not aware that any member of the 
family settled in France. 


JaMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


AR-TIME PRAYERS: ‘“ OR BY FEW” 
(clxxviii. 80, 123).—Jonathan’s phrase, 

‘to save by many or by few,’’ was repea 
by Judas Maccabeus when addressing the 
small company with which he overthrew the 
army of Syria under Seron. It is somewhat 
disguised in the rendering of the Authorised 
Version, ‘‘ to deliver with a great multitude, 
or a small company ’’ (1 Maccabees, iii., 18), 
but the Revised. Version leaves no doubt about 
the matter. The same thought, differently 
expressed, occurs in the prayer of King Asa 
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(2 Chronicles xiv. 11), where the Authorised 
Version has, ‘‘ to help, whether with many, 
or with them that have no power,’ and the 
Revised Version reads, ‘‘ to help, between the 
mighty and him that hath no strength’”’ 
margin; ‘‘ whether the mighty or him.. .’’). 
n all three passages the Septuagint uses an 
identical phrase, ev moddois €v ddALyos. 
L. R. M. Srracuan. 
Birmingham University. 


POXEEYS AS FOOD (clxxviii. 9, 86, 123, 
177).—Charles Waterton in ‘ Wanderings 
in South America,’ writes on the subject of 
the-large red monkey of Demerara: 


His flesh is good food; but when skinned, his 
appearance is so like that of a young one of 
our own species, that a delicate stomach might 
possibily revolt at the idea of putting a knife 
and fork into it. However, I can affirm, from 
experience, that after a long and dreary march 
through these remote forests, the flesh of this 
monkey is not to be sneezed at, when boiled 
in Cayenne pepper or roasted on a stick over a 
good fre. A oe one tastes not unlike a kid, 
and the old ones 
he-goat. 


ave somewhat the flavour of 


A. H. W. Fynmore. 
Torrington House, Berkhamsted, 


MARLOWE: STAGE HISTORY (clxxviii. 
171).—The earliest record of Marlowe 
riormances is the invaluable ‘ Henslowe’s 
iary’ (1591-1609), edited by Dr, W. W. 
Greg, 1904-08, 3 vols., which should be con- 
sulted for its many Marlowe entries. 
‘Doctor Faustus.’ Acted 30 Sept., 1594. 
First printed 1604. It was acted at Gratz 
carnival, Germany, by an English travelling 
company in 1608. 

‘Lust’s Dominion’ (also known as the 
‘Spanish Moor’s Tragedy’). Acted 13 Feb., 
1599. First printed not until 1657. 

‘Massacre of Paris’ (also known as ‘ Mas- 
sacre of France’). Acted by the Admiral’s 
Company, 25 Jan., 1594. Printed, without 
date, circa 1600. 

‘Rich Jew of Malta.’ Acted 26 Feb., 1591, 
and frequently afterwards at short intervals. 
First printed not until 1633. It is thought 
to have been staged originally in 1589. This, 
too, was performed in 1608 at Gratz carnival 
by an English travelling company. 

‘Tamburlaine.’ Acted 28 April, 1592. 
(His first play). First printed 1590; anony- 
mously. This is believed to have been origin- 
ally staged in 1587 or 1588. Edward Alleyn, 
of Dulwich fame, is known to have sustained 
the chief part. 


‘Tragedy of Dido. . . ’ played by the Chil- 


dren of her Maiesties Chappell { Acted 8 Jan., 
1597]. Printed 1594. A copy is at the Bod- 
leian, Oxford. This is a collaboration, by 
Marlowe and Thomas Nash. 

‘Troublesome raigne . . . of Edward the 
Second.’ Originally performed by the Pem- 
broke Company. Printed in 1594. The only 
known copies are at Zurich, Switzerland, and 
Cassel, Germany. The first printing is be- 
lieved to be of 1593, but no copy is known. 
Revived by the Benson Company at Stratford- 
on-Avon Memorial Theatre for two perform- 
ances in the spring of 1905 (see p. 15 of my 
‘ Fifty Years’ retrospect ... [of that 
Theatre],’ 1926. 

Wa. Jaccarp. 


BUILDING WITH FLINTS (clxxviii. 
153).—F lint stones are still used in East 
Anglia, and the chalky western counties, for 
building, especially for garden walls, shed 
foundations, pig-styes, and any rough rural 
need. I once adopted them in Cambridge- 
shire, when constructing concrete paths in a 
garden, for a firm foundation. But it is 
rarely necessary to split them. If sorted into 
sizes, and used in their natural rough state, 
they look more picturesque. It is advisable 
to wash them thoroughly and to employ only 
the best cement. Then the building work 
becomes well-nigh indestructible, for wear and 
tear. Chief virtues of flint-stones, in addi- 
tion to longevity, are their easy availability 
in chalky localities, and consequent cheap- 
ness. To clear their arable fields, some 
farmers will gladly give them away. 

Churches erected with flints in East Anglia 
are singularly deceptive in regard to age, seen 
on the exterior, on account of cleanliness and 
freedom from lichen, etc. 

Wma. Jaccarp. 


‘4 FLUTTER OF HOUNDS ” (clxxviii. 

118, 179).—The ‘ English Dialect Dic- 
tionary’s’ Flutter, 6 (Gloucestershire, nine 
teenth cent.), meaning a litter, could apply to 
hound-puppies, but if the word “‘maintained”’ 
is actually used in the Staffordshire docu- 
ment, it would appear to relate to a pack of 
full-grown hounds. Perhaps the writer used 
“flutter ’’ in one of its provincial senses to 
express his opinion that Sir Gilbert kept a 
disorderly lot of hunting-dogs; or the idea 
may have been that of ostentatious display, a 
standard use of ‘‘ flutter’? which is now 
obsolete. The tone of the context might give 
some indication of the writer’s point of view. 


W. W. Gut. 
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The Library. 


Rus. By Edith M. Almedingen. 
University Press. 5s. net), 


poTH lovers of poetry and those who have 
watched with attention, and with some 
measure of understanding, the strange de- 
velopment of Russia, will find in this poem 
much to appeal to them, much even to help 
them get that sort of imaginative grasp of 
Russia which alone gives any view of a 
foreign people value or usefulness. Anyone 
conversant with Russian literature soon be- 
comes aware that there is a relation between 
that vast soil and its children which is mys- 
teriously different from the similar relation 
between peoples and soil in the rest of Europe. 
We are ourselves inclined to think some of this 
is connected with the slight part the sea plays 
in primitive Russian history. However that 
may be, our author makes the most of this 
dominance over humanity of the Russian 
earth, and we think her work is finest and 
strongest the closer she is to that. With it she 
begins, and to it returns—‘ The Earth’; 
then successive sections tell us of the coming 
of the Vikings ; the conversion to Christianity 


(Oxford 


and the of Kieff ; the Tartar conquests 


(followed by a beautiful section, ‘The Dream 
of the City of Kitej ’—the dream, with its 
longing and hope, of a people sitting in dark- 
ness); the rise of Muscovy, and presently, 
what is the virtual culmination of the poem, 
the story of Peter the Great. ‘ The Western 
Dance ’—concerned with the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries—and ‘1917,’ are dis- 
tinctly weaker both in apprehension and in 
expression than the earlier sections; more- 
over, they leave out some things which most 
people, whatever view they take of Russia, 
would hold essential. 

The whole is finely conceived and the best 
parts are finely executed. The method is 
modern: narrative almost wholly excluded ; 
progress of events indicated by more or less 
abstract statement of visual images; no 
rhyme; the verses of irregular length and 
irregular grouping but falling to a rhythm 
which throughout the whole book, with a due 
amount of variation, preserves a unity which, 
as one goes on, becomes distinct. 

Two points seem to us open to criticism— 
the minor one, that the choice of words, on 
which it is evident immense care has been 


expended, gives us occasionally something 
forced and trivial: 


(“ None so important as the emerald crogg et 
“The bondage of the race opened out jp 
strangely petalled sprays”; 
for peace embroidered in 
ite -” 


w 

“She whispered in immaculate French.”) 
The other is the exaggerated use of colour, 
This is, one realises, an outcome to be expected 
from the now exaggerated insistence in poetry 
on visual images. Colour is too easy an 
incitement of the imagination; continuously 
used it confuses and fatigues, and, more than 
that, obstructs finer and higher and mor 
exhilarating activity of the imagination, 
There is a whole range of poetical imagery 
in which it is scarcely needed ; take as a very 
simple example: 

... daffodils 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty. 


Symbolically, in the expression of some 
general conception, colour, as anyone ma 
observe, is used by great poets with med 
restraint where used at all. Personification 
—another device for concentrating and 
stimulating the imagination which degener 
ates readily into cheap use, but can hardly 
be dispensed with—is here employed more 
skilfully than colour. 

We take a few lines from the second of the 
three utterances of ‘The Earth’ to show the 
general quality of the poem: 


“Once I was Scythia, . 

“They have baptized me Muscovy, 

““Tmagining their power in the change of 
name: 

“Tn my depths I stand queen of all sound. 

“Still am I blessed in flower and fruit and 
corn. 

“Little, limited men 

““Have embroidered my breast with 
intricate subtle intent; 

“They have builded well and wisely, 

“T have bestowed the timber, I have lent the 
colour, 

“‘T have inspired the line, arched, arrowy, 

straight, 
“‘They spend their small day in my house, © 
“ And, always, their fruition accomplished, 
their rapture deflowered, 

“They return to me, and I house their bones 

in my generous flesh.” ; 
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